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Memorabilia. 
pasic English consists of 850 words of 


normal, current English. The usual 
sifixes are allowed, as are also com- 
posite words. There are rules for the 
order of words in a sentence, and such words 
as can be rendered by one or two simpler 
words or words of wider import, are elimin- 
ated. Thus, to take the instances given here, 
“disembark ’’ becomes get off a ship, and “‘ I 
can’? becomes I am able to....1t is argued 
that the imperfection of works translated 
from ordinary English into Basic English is 
itself an advantage in that it does not pro- 
duce, as a really good translation does or may, 
a satisfaction which misleads the reader into 
the notion that he has been enjoying the 
authentic thing. Incompletely satisfied, he 
will, it is assumed, want to go on to the full 
English, this would work out profitably, and 
will not find this so difficult to grasp. It is 
claimed that, even as between French and 
English, this would work out ange and 
claimed with more confidence that as between 
English and Chinese it would have the 
immense advantage of preventing the Chinese 
mind from twisting an English work into con- 
formity with its native ideas, as, through a 
translation into Chinese, is very easily done. 
Success with a Basic English rendering de- 
pends largely on the merit of the work ren- 
dered being centred in facts and thoughts 
rather than in language and style; and to 
exemplify this a Basic English rendering has 
been made of Bernard Shaw’s Arms and the 
Man (Nelson, 2s. net)—a good choice since 
the comedy lies mostly in turns of the action. 
It is much to be hoped that there will be no 
attempt to deal with masterpieces in this way ; 
but the reading of a quantity of good second- 
ary prose stuff thus prepared would, we are 
inclined to think, prove a greater assistance 
towards getting the first hold in English—and 
eventually towards an English understanding, 














so to put it, of great works—than are offered 
by ordinary methods of teaching English. 
OOKING through last week’s Listener, we 


noticed an account of broadcasts by two 
Germans 


giving the Opposition and the 
Party view of the New Germany. In the 
former address the speaker said that his 


hearers would be suryrised at the demand in 
German bookshops for historical biographies— 
especially, it would appear, Duff-Cooper’s 
‘ Talleyrand ’ and all books about Cromwell. 
They are eagerly discussed wherever people 
of any intellectual standard meet together, the 
point being to trace the progress and termina- 
tion of former European revolutions and make 
conjecture whether or not the Nazi Revolution 
is likely to take the same course. 

The speaker for the Party view opens by 
giving an example of the slipping of words 
from their original : 

I want (he says) to clear up a misunder- 
standing. When Hitler attacks Liberalism he 
means something different from what you call 
liberalism in England. The German word 
liberalistisch is one of the most detrimental 
adjectives that can be applied to anything. It 
means egoism, greed, materialism, and an un- 
bridled individualism which tries to reduce 
everything to the lowest common level. 
Liberalismus brings to the German mind the 
cosmopolitan intellectuals who have a contempt 
for everything. . .. 

E have received from Herr Richard 
Keutel of Lahr in Baden, a little book 
consisting principally of photographs entitled 
‘Freiburg und der Schwarzald.’ The pic- 
tures number nearly 100, and we have spent 
some enjoyable moments over them. To those 
who know the Black Forest they offer pleasant 
reminders ; to those condemned to get most of 
their impressions of distant and famous 
scenes from books, they offer as varied and 
representative a series of views as could be 
wished for. We were particularly pleased 
with the inclusion of snow-scenes, 


R. Vernon Rendall’s new anthology, ‘ The 
Way of a Man with a Maid’ — an 
anthology of wooing—which begins with the 
ancient classics and brings us up to classics of 
the nineteenth century should be an excellent 
book to browse in—capable of refreshing the 
jaded spectator of the cinema and reader of 
modern novels, who, whatever they may enjoy 
in the way of excitement, are rather apt to 
lose sight of the ingenuity, variety and deli- 
cacy which from one age and clime to another 
the human race has brought to bear on this 
unending pursuit. Mr. Rendall, who has 
given his collection a lively preface, will be 
found to have missed no good aspect of all this. 
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Literary and Historical Notes. 








A PERPETUAL CALENDAR OF 1808. 











(HE calendar reproduced above was bought by me in Shropshire 
some thirty years ago. It may be of interest to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
as one of those little devices which are apt to perish, but seem worth 
keeping when once they have been kept long enough. 1 should be 
interested to know whether another copy of it exists. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
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A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
“N.E.D.’ (Mill). 
(See ante pp. 202, 236, 273). 


Cadator—not given. KE. Ward, ‘ London 
Spy’ (1927) 6, ‘“ he is one of those genteel 
beggars we call cadators; he goes a circuit 
round England once a year, and under pre- 
tence of being a decayed gentleman zets both 
money and entertainment.’’ Tom Brown also 
uses the word, but without explanation, ‘‘ a 

arcel of old smoke-dried cadators.” Cp. 
§ nser’s ‘‘ carrows,’’ in Nares, s.v. Karrow. 

Calabash (1657), earlier and in a form not 
given Lithgow, ‘The Heremites Welcome ’ 
(1863) 56, “ and give me out thy callabast to 
fill.” 

Calamite is given as a fossil plant and a 
mineral. Lithgow, ‘ Travels,’ iii. 94, has the 
form “ calamita,’’ and is much earlier than 
‘N.E.D.’s’ first example: ‘‘ Zephano did 
once produce the Calamita, and was renowned 
for the fine mines of gold and silver.’’ John- 
son, ‘ Rambler,’ No, 199, has the same form 
for the lodestone, and that may be Lithgow’s 
meaning. But Fuller, ‘ Worthies ’ (1840) iii. 
86, has lapis calaminaris for zinc ore. 

Calenture. There is nothing of the sea in 
the mild fit which seized Durdles, ‘ Edwin 
Drood,’ ch. xii., ‘‘ in which he deems that the 
ground so far below is on a level with the 
tower, and would as lief walk off the tower 
into the air as not.’’ The figurative use is 
widened to something like second sight by E. 
F. Benson, ‘ Charlotte Bronté,’ 122, ‘‘ she saw 
vivid and minute, in calenture, what was 
going on this Sunday morning in the kitchen 
at the Parsonage.”’ 

Cambro- (1712). Earlier, Burton, ‘ Anat. 
Mel.,’ i. 2, 2, 3, ‘‘ as Humphrey Lloyd confes- 
seth, a Cambro-Briton himself.’ Drayton 
prefixed to ‘ Poly-Olbion ’ an address ‘‘ to my 
friends the Camber-Britons.’’ 

Camene: muse—not given. Grimald, ‘ The 
Death of Zoroas,’ in Tottel, ‘‘ But over all, 
those same Camenes, those same Divine 
Camenes, whose honour he procured. . . 
lamented.” 

Campaign (vb. trans.) Sterne is quoted for 
anonce-use. Earlier, and in a different sense, 
Howard, ‘ The British Princes,’ 15, “‘ these 
soon campaign a numerous warlike power of 
troops and chariots,’’ i.e., bring into the field. 

Capple—not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ 


(1928), 30, ‘‘ safe was my stock; my capple 
cow unslain; Intact each cock and hen.”’ 

The horizontal use of the sign is not 
‘* caret brackets,’’ 


Caret. 


mentioned, as in i.e., 


< >, denoting words or letters omitted. The 


old grammarians called the single sign 
“diple.”” Herford and Simpson, ‘ Ben 
Jonson,’ i. 131, use the phrase ‘ conical 


brackets.’’ 


Carnifer—not given. Trollope, ‘ Framley 
Parsonage,’ ch. xvii., ‘‘ the potato bearer fol- 
lows quick upon the heels of carnifer .. . 
carnifers, cup-bearers and the rest.’’ 

Carol. D’Israeli, ‘Am. of Lit.,’ ii. 69, 
transfers the sense, ‘‘ the velocity of his verse 
has a carol of its own.”’ 

Carrying (ppl.a.). Two examples are 
given, both literal. ‘ Reliq. Hearn.’ (1869), 
ii, 203, “if you can make it appear upon 
just and carrying grounds that...” 

Cat’s light—not given. Disraeli to Lady 
Bradford, Mar. 22, 1877, ‘‘ I am writing in 
what is called Cat’s Light.” 

Caterwaul. No transitive use is given. 
Pope, ‘ The Wife of Bath,’ 147, ‘“ She licks 
her fair round face, and frisks abroad, To 
show her fur and to be catterwaw’d.’’ Gray 
has adopted a phrase in his ode about the cat. 

Catiline: a profligate conspirator (1774). 
Earlier—Fuller, ‘Holy War’ (1840) 158, 
‘““ Simon Montfort, the Catiline of this king- 
dom.”’ 

Cato: a rigid moralist—not given. Browne, 
‘ Brit. Past.,’ iii. 881, ‘“‘ Or gravely silent 
with a Cato’s face, Chew ignorance until the 
later grace.”” Burton, ‘ Anat. Mel.,’ ii. 2, 4, 
“‘dancing, singing ... howsoever they be 
heavily censured by some severe Catos.. . 
may justly be approved.’’ Lamb, ‘ Artificial 
Comedy,’ ‘“‘ Catos of the pit.’’ 

Catoblepta seems to be a form of catoblepas 
(given); Sidney (Cambr. edn.) i. 455, ‘‘ his 
Impresa was a Catoblepta, which so long lies 
dead as the moone (whereto it hath so natural 
a sympathie) wants her light.”’ 

Cattystapled—not given. Bale, in Life of 
Leland (1772) 155, ‘‘ Albertus Pighius, sum- 
tyme a cattystapled canon in the great cathe- 
dral mynster of Uttrecht in Hollande.’’ Mean- 
ing? 

Causon is explained. ‘‘ ? inflammation, 
? heartburn.” Ogilby, ‘ Iliad’ (1669), 111, 
is a little later, and uses the word in the Latin 
sense of fever. Cp. 458. 

Cawer—not given. Keats, Apr. 17, 1817, 
a descendant of some old cawer who peeped 
through the bars of Charles I ’’—a jackdaw. 

Cerberus, a sop to. Congreve (1695) is first 
quoted for this phrase. Earlier—Hacket, 
‘Scrinia Reserata,’ ii, 216, “‘ give this Sop 
to Cerberus, give them a Blank, and we shall 
bleed fewer ounces of Wealth and Blood.’’ 


“ce 





The phrase ‘‘ blood and treasure,’’ quoted in 
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MII. from Milton, occurs earlier in Naunton, 
‘ Fragm. Reg.’ on Perrot. 

Cess (vb.). No fig. use is given. Hardy, 
‘The Dynasts,’ 99, ‘‘ things mechanized... . 
would . . . be cessed no pain.” 

Cestus of Venus is first quoted from Holy- 
day’s Juvenal (a, 1661). Earlier—Chapman, 
Il. xiv. 181, ‘‘ her Ceston, in whose sphere 
were all enticements to delight.’’ Earlier 
still—Peele, ‘ Arr. of Paris,’ iii. 2, ‘‘ my 
ceston, or my fan, or both ?’’ 

Challoir is given only under date 1475, to 
on in no challoir; to make of no account. 

ater, and in a different shape, the lament 
for Jasper Tudor in Dyce’s Skelton, ii. 392, 
‘* stynkynge on stakes as thynges of none 
shaloyre.’’ 

Chancefulness—not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. 
Poems ” (1928) 5, ‘‘ Change and chancefulness 
in my flowering youthtime, Set me sun by sun 
near to one unchosen.”’ 


Change: change countenance, has three 
examples all from Shakespeare. Fletcher has 
it, ‘ Wit Without Money,’ i. 2, 70, ‘‘ how 


she changes!’’ (Cp. 77, ‘‘ her colour changes 
strangely ’’), and ii. 1, 7, ‘‘ Did she change 
much ?”’ 

Chanted: celebrated in song—not given. 
Sandys, ‘ Travels,’ 240, ‘‘ wherein is the so 
chanted fountaine of Arethusa.’’ 

Charioteer (vb. tr.), to drive (a vehicle) is 
quoted from Leisure Hour and Good Words of 
1883 only. These no doubt respectable writers 
may have read Shelley’s ‘The Witch of 
Atlas,’ and remembered the naked boys there 
described as ‘‘ charioteering ghastly alliga- 
tors,”’ st. lviii. 

Chaser: chase-gun (1804), Earlier—Beaum. 
and F'l., ‘ The Double Marriage,’ ii. 1, ‘‘ took 
my linstock from me, and... fired all my 
chasers.”’ 

Chasmal, as used by Hardy, I do not under- 
stand. ‘ Coll. Poems’ (1928) 330, on Beeny 
Cliff, ‘‘ Still in all its chasmal beauty bulks 
old Beeny to the sea.’’ Ibid. 679, ‘‘ As I enter 
Paul’s, With its chasmal classic walls.’’ 

Chattery: talkative—not given. Disraeli to 
Lady Bradford, July 6, 1878, ‘‘ the Princess 
of Radziwill . . . very chattery and amusing.” 

Checkless: unchecked. But Chapman, ‘ On 
Attire,’ uses it for ‘‘irreproachable.”’ ‘But as 
in words, works, looks, men witness thee 
Comely and checkless, so in habit be.’’ 

Cherry-garden (1722). Earlier—Fletcher, 
‘The Woman’s Prize,’ iii. 3, ‘‘ The money’s 


spent in entertaining you At plays, and 
cherry-gardens.”’ 
Childs. ‘N.E.D.’s’ last example of this 


plural is of the fifteenth century. Chapman, 








‘ May Day,’ ii. 635, ‘‘ she shall take a neigh- 
bour or two with her to see their nursed 
childs.”’ 

Chimaera. A botanical sense not given is 
thus defined by E. J. Salisbury, ‘ The Living 
Garden,’ 156: ‘‘ Any plant in which there js 
evidence of association together, in the one 
organism, of two or more tissues, each with its 
own hereditary characteristics and potentiali- 


ties.’’ Graft hybrids are such. 
Chimney-cornerer — not given. R. L, 
Stevenson, ‘ Talk and Talkers,’ ii., ‘ those 


who are no chimney-cornerers, who rejoice in 
the social thunderstorm, have a ground in rea- 
son for their choice.’’ 

Chin: cheek. A doubtful example is quoted 
from ‘ Cursor Mundi.’ Mr, Masefield has it 
in the slang sense, ‘ Poems ’ (1929) 22, ‘ Jake 
was a dirty dago lad, an’ he gave the skipper 
chin.”” The Supplement gives the verb only 
in this sense. 

Chink (vb.5) is given only of coins and simi- 
lar objects, e.g., Hobbes’s horrible vision of 
Apollo, ‘“‘ His arrows chink as often as he 
jogs.’’ Campbell to Currie, Nov. 30, 1804, 
writes of his wife’s ‘‘ hard, dry, chinking 
cough.”’ 

Chipped. Only literal uses are given. R. 
L.- Stevenson, ‘A Humble Remonstrance,’ 
‘‘ the long period of Gibbon, or the chipped 
phrase of Charles Reade.”’ 

Chirology. Two meanings are given. A 
third occurs in ‘ Leigh Hunt’s London Jour- 
nal,’ ii, 36, ‘‘ let us then examine into the 
several characters of handshaking . . . a new 
theory . . . which we may call chirology.”’ 

Chirrupy (1874). Earlier — Campbell's 
letter of Jan. 23, 1808, ‘“‘ I have been quite 
chirrupy to-day! wrote a love-sonz.”” The 
Supplement gives a U.S. example a. 1861. 

hrist: a figure of Christ—not given. 
‘Daniel Deronda,’ i., Ch. iii., ‘‘ a Christ 
breaking bread over the mantelpiece.’’ This 
use of ‘‘ Jesus ’’ has one early example. 

Ciconian is quoted from Pope’s Odyssey and 
said to be connected with swans. But it only 
refers to an obscure Thracian tribe named 
Cicons, and hardly seems worth its place. 
= ai Chapman, II. ii. 752, was well before 

im. 

Cime is given only of plants. Lithgow, 
‘ Scotland’s Welcome’ (1863) 80, addresses 
Charles I as ‘‘ the Loadstar of my Fortunes, 
and the Cime of my best Scopes.’’ 

Ciniflo—not given. Chapman, ‘To Young 
Imaginaries in Knowledge,’ “‘ them of whom 
none knows His art’s clear truth, but are 
mere Ciniflos.’””’ Meaning? 

Circwiteer. The only general use quoted 
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is from Pope, of the sun. Hardy, ‘ Coll. 
Poems ’ (1928) 689, uses it of the wind. 

Circulize: encircle (a. 1618). Probably 
earlier and certainly intransitive—Chapman, 
‘Qvid’s Banquet,’ st. 99, ‘‘ over all the fount 
they circulize,’’ of ripples made by a pebble 
thrown into water. 

Circumference. The literal sense, being 
carried round, is noticed but dismissed. A 
oem in Dyce’s Skelton, ii. 369, (of c. 1485) 
as ‘‘and howe Saturne by circumference 
borne is aboute.’’ 

Circumfering — not given. Ogilby, Iliad 
(1669) 134, of Juno’s car, ‘‘ The large cir- 
cumfering Fellies purest gold.” 

Circumflex. Chapman’s use is ignored in 
‘Batrach,’ 417, where émidiwoas, whirling, is 
rendered ‘‘with a rapting circumflex he bore.’’ 

Citrine: lemon yellow, is oddly applied to 
the planet Mars, in the Lament in Dyce’s 
Skelton, ii. 396. 

Clack: click (1857). Earlier in Southey’s 
‘Madoc ’; see Hottentotify. 

Clawsomeness—not given. E. Gosse to 
Howells, Jan. 7, 1885, of General Sherman, 
“he struck me as an affable kind of tiger. . . 
but with a tremendous clawsomeness some- 
where down under the fur.’’ 

Clear (sb.): brightness is quoted from 
Chapman, ‘‘ twilight hid the clear.’’ Com- 
paring this with Od, iv. 630, ‘‘ the fishie 
cleare Barr’d to my passage,’’ and remember- 
ing that C. uses ‘‘ fishy sky ’’ twice for ‘‘sea,”’ 
it plain that in both places “‘ clear ’’ means 
“ 8 Ri 

Clift seems to be used for ‘“‘ clef,’’ not 
“cliff” as usual, in Sylvester (1621) 202, 
“so tune my voyce to his sweet-sacred Clift,’’ 
ie, Du Bartas’s. 

Climate— see MII. Cotgrave’s definition 
is ‘‘ a division in the Skie, or Portion of the 
world,’’ 

Cloakman is given as ‘‘ a Presbyterian.”’ 
But Fuller, ‘ Worthies,’ i., Ch. xv., defines 
“ Cloakmen ; such courtiers as were the king’s 
servants, and in ordinary attendance about 
his person.”’ 

Clock-weight is defined as ‘‘ a weight (and 
cord) used instead of a pendulum or spring 
to give impulse to the movement of a clock.”’ 
But the pendulum does not zive impulse as 
the weight or spring does; it only regulates 
the motion. It is used with the weight or 
spring, not instead of either. 

Close, at the: in fine—not given. John- 
son to Mrs. Thrale, Jan. 21, 1784, ‘‘ I think 
Well of her for pleasing him, and of him 





for being pleased; and at the close, am de- 


lighted to find him delighted with her excel- 
lence.’’ 

Cloud (see MII.). Fletcher, ‘The Chances,’ 
i. 10, 22, ‘‘ Draw but that cloud aside, to 
satisfy me For what good angel I am 
engaged,’’ would, I suppose, come under the 
sense ‘‘ anything that conceals,’ but as it 
definitely means a veil, it is well on the way 
to the later usage. Cp. ‘ The Captain,’ iii. 4, 
‘‘if she get from under this dark cloud We 
shall both sweat, I fear, for’t,’’ and ‘ The 
Wild-Goose Chase,’ ii. 2, ‘‘ take this veil off, 
this sullen cloud; it darkens my delights.’’ 
The original sense of “‘ hill ’’ might have been 
illustrated by a reference to Cleeve Cloud, 
which overlooks Cheltenham. Cp. R. L. 
Stevenson, “‘ the travelling mountains of the 
sky.”’ 

Clour: a bump on the head. Lithgow seems 
to use the word for ‘‘ knoll,’’ ‘ The Gushing 
Teares ’ (1863) 181, ‘‘ David resolv’d on Sions 
lower flat to build a Temple for the living 
Lord: a daughter cloure, joynd with Jehoso- 
phat, benorthed with Moriah’s squink deval- 
ling bord.’’ 

Clove and orange. The “ inseparable case 
of coxcombs .. . . twins of foppery,’’ so named 
in ‘ Every Man Out of his Humour,’ seem to 
have been or become a proverbial couple. Cot- 
ton, ‘ Poems ’ (1765) 77, ‘‘ Which when Queen 


Juno (for these two were Clove and Orange 


you must know) Perceiv’d . . .”’ meaning 
‘* inseparables.”’ 

Cloy: become satiated (1721 only). 
Earlier—Chapman, ‘Gent. Usher,’ v. 1., 
‘‘thou . . . cloy’st not with him, but lovest 


him endlessly.’’ Part of the same sentence is 
quoted on the verb ‘ use.’’ 

Clytie: sunflower — not given. Hood, 
‘ Flowers,’ ‘‘ I will not have the mad Clytie, 
Whose head is turn’d by the sun.” 

G. G. Loane. 
Woodthorpe, Stroud, Glos. 
(To be continued). 


OUTHAMPTON IN 1803: PRICE OF 
CARDS AND RATES OF CHAIRS. — 
The following is taken from ‘ A Guide to all 
the Watering and Sea-bathing Places, &c.,’ 
London. Richard Phillips, 6 Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars; 14/- Bound in red. 1803: 
The public rooms are situate near the 
baths, and command a delightful prospect 
of Southampton river, and the sylvan 
scenery of the opposite shore. The card- 
rooms are handsomely decorated. The 
rooms are opened on Saturday nights for 
card-assemblies and promenades, 
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Price of Cards, 
Two packs for whist, quadrille, 


cribbage, casino, and all games s. d. 

not here specified 10 0 
Ditto one pack 6 0 
Commerce and vingt et un 9 0 
Loo 8 6 

If more than eight play, each ee 
Lottery 10 6 
After the first packs, at any game, 

per pack 4 6 


Rates of Chairs. 

I. From the rooms to any part below the 
gates, 9.d. to any part above the gate, 
zt. 

II. From any part within the gates, 9.d., 
without the gates, 1.s. 

III. For every chair kept longer than ten 
minutes, 6.d., and so on for every 
half hour afterwards. 

IV. Double fare to stop and get out; if 
only stop a short time and get out, 
but single fare. 

V. From any part above the gate to 
Moira place, 1.s., if below the gate, 
Ls, 6.d. 

VI. From St. Mary’s, or Orchard-lane, to 
any part of the town, 1.s. 6.d. 

VII. From Above Bar to the Quay, 1.s. 3.d. 
All these fares are double after eleven 
o’clock at night. 
ALFRED WELBY. 


ELICS OF OLD CAMBRIDGE: 
KUQUIT.—The Cambridge Daily News 
of Oct. 17 contains interesting notices of relics 
of old Cambridge discovered when pulling 
down premises in Sidney Street for road 
widening. No. 11 was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and on into the nineteenth, a pipe-works. 
An old employee of Messrs, Almond, Ltd., 
robe-makers, who have occupied the premises 
for many years till now, states that a portion 
of the kiln was in place in the centre of the 
shop when they took it over. On the string- 
course two churchwarden pipes have remained 
worked in plaster, and have passed practically 
unnoticed by the throngs passing by. An 
Insurance plaque was found, too. Enquiries 
resulted in bringing to light that a policy was 
issued on May 9, 1741, by, presumably, the 
Sun Office, to ‘‘ James Kuquit of Trinity 
parish.—Pipemaker.”’ The “‘ fire-mark ”’ will 
be preserved in the new Cambridge Folk 
Museum which is being formed in the ancient 
inn at the bottom of Castle Hill, by St. Giles 
Church. The name Kuquit is unusual, and 
merits elucidation. 
F. P, Leysurn-YaRKER. 





‘ARLY CITATION OF HORACE.—In a 
case which came before the King’s Jus. 
tices in Northumberland between the years 
1205 and 1208, the record of which occurs in 
Curia Regis, 8 John, Roll 36, membrane 13 
(Northumberland) a verse of Horace is given: 
“Quo teneam nodo mutantem Prothea vil. 
tus.”’ It is a misquotation, as it ought to 
read: ‘“‘Quo teneam vultus mutantem 
Protea nodo.’’—Vide Horace, Epistles, lib, 1, 
Epistle 1, line 90. Whether the words were 
spoken in the court, or were added by the re. 
porter, we know not. J. W. Fawcerr 


‘“ DESPECTABLE ” IN ‘PRIDE AND 
PREJUDICE.’—The epithet ‘ respect- 
able ’’ is much employed by Jane Austen and 
in varying senses. I find in ‘ Pride and Pre. 
judice,’ vol. i., p. 27: ‘‘ settled ... ina 
respectable line of trade.’’ This is our pre- 
sent usaze. 

At p. 138 we have: ‘‘ you think all the 
world respectable, and are hurt if I speak ill 
of anybody.’’ The sisters are here not dis- 
cussing morals, and the word seems to mean 
‘ well-intentioned.”’ 

At p. 159, of Mr. Collins: “ To work in 
his garden was one of his most respectable 
pleasures.’’ Surely Mr. Collins had no plea- 
sures which were not respectable. 

At p. 161—Mr. and Mrs, Collins in praise 
of Lady Catherine de Burgh: ‘“ Lady 
Catherine is a very respectable sensible 
woman ”’ {says Charlotte]. ‘‘ Very true, my 
dear,” said Mr. Collins; ‘‘ that is exactly 
what I say. She is the sort of woman one 
cannot regard with too much deference.” 
This is surprising. 

And in Vol, ii., p. 198, Mr. Ben- 
net, exhorting his daughter, says: ‘‘ I know 
your disposition, Lizzie. I know that you 
could be neither happy nor respectable unless 
you truly esteemed your husband, unless you 
looked up to him as a superior.”’ Here it 
seems to bear the meaning ‘‘ able to respect.” 

The ‘ 0.E.D.’ gives many quotations illus- 
trating the first usage, but no quotation from 


Miss Austen. WILFRID 8, JACKSON. 
Cliffe Hill, Lewes. 


HANGING LONDON. — 1. St. Luke's 
' Church, Berwick Street, Soho. Demo- 


lished and site offered for sale by Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners. 
2. Statue of William IV from King 
William Street. Re-erected at entrance to 
Greenwich Park (ef, clxviii. 188). 
J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





GAS: A MS. SURVEY OF COBHAM.— 
There has recently come to light a MS. 
survey of Cobham, Surrey, made by the 
famous Ralph Agas in 1598, and information 
is sought as to the missing map relating to 
this document. 
T. KE. C. Watker. 


E AUSTRO-PRUSSIAN WAR, 1866. - 
Owing to the lamented death of His 
Majesty George V, there was no royal pro- 
cession up the course at the Ascot meeting 
this year. ‘The last time I was there, in 1878, 
there was also none, as the King of Hanover, 
then an exile in England, had just died, hav- 
ing been ejected by Bismarck from his king- 
dom for joining the Austrians against the 
Prussians in the Seven Weeks’ War of 1866. 
Can any reader tell me whether I am right 
in believing that in one of the actions (? Lan- 
gensalza) the King, though blind, had 
charged at the head of his cavalry and broken 
several of the Prussian squares? If this is 
so it was truly a wonderful exploit. 


G.-E.. B. 


LD CORN1SH.—Is there any dictionary of 
the old Cornish language published? Is 
there any old Cornish literature? If so, 

where can I see specimens of either ? 
E. L. 


“ \fOSLEMS,” NOT ‘‘ MOHAMME- 

DANS.’’—S.P.E. Tract xxxviii. tells us 
that followers of the Prophet prefer to be 
called ‘‘ Moslems,’’ not ‘‘ Mohammedans,’’ 
“ Mussulmans,’’ etc., and that politeness 
therefore requires the use of this word. 
Though this may be true of Egypt and North 
Africa generally, is not ‘‘ Musalmans ’’ the 
form preferred in India? 


STERLING. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ORTRAIT OF AN OFFICER: LINA V. 
WEILER.—We have here in the Officers’ 
Mess—Depot the Rifle Brigade, Winchester, 
Hants.—an oil-painting, the portrait of an 
officer of the Rifle Brigade, which we are very 
anxious to identify. 

The picture is oval in shape, 25ins. long, 
and 2lins. wide. It is of a young, fair, good- 
aang llicer in the full dress uniform of the 
Rifle Brigade, bare-headed, and wearing the 


Indian Mutiny medal with the single clasp, 
“ Lucknow.”’ 





It is signed Lina v. Weiler, who was pre- 
sumably the artist. There is on the back of 
the canvas a circular stamp which may have 
been some dealer’s mark; but the only read- 
able word is ‘ Paris.’’ 

This is all that we know, and we were won- 
dering if there is anywhere a list of Lina 
v. Weiler’s pictures by means of which this 
portrait could be traced. 

T. Danp, 
Major. 
Commanding Depot The Rifle Brigade. 

Winchester, Hants. 

“ PASSAGE CLOUTE.’’—‘‘ Passage clouté,”’ 
it appears, is the proper French expres- 


sion for the crossings for foot-passengers 
marked with metal studs, first, I believe, 


invented in France, and thence derived, for 
our benefit, by Mr. Hore-Belisha. What is 
the proper official English name for such a 
crossing? What would one call it in the 
witness-box ? 

R. E. 


FPGAR OF ‘‘SWAN AND EDGAR.” — 
What is known of the ancestry of a Wil- 
liam Edgar, who was born at or near Long- 
town, Cumberland, in 1791, and is believed to 
have been a member of a family settled at 
Riddings, Scot., before 1700? William 
Edgar married Frances Leyburn, and became 
partner with a draper named Swan in the 
firm of Swan and Edgar. He, who died 25 
Sept., 1869, at Eagle House, Clapham Com- 
mon, had issue, three sons, (1) William 
Shindler (1824-1885), married Eleanor Ingle 
of Belpher, Derbyshire, and had issue five 
sons (of whom but one left issue), and six 
daughters; (2) George Henry; (3) David?; 
and three daughters: (1) Lucy, m. 
Mackintosh; (2) Margaret Maria, m. Sir 
Henry Peek and had issue; (3) another m. 
a Mr, Caldicot or Caldecott. 
Further information respecting this family 
would be appreciated. 
I, TRENTHAM-EpGaR. 
Warick, 75a, Fitzroy Street, St. Kilda, 
Melbourne, 8.2. 
ARAH, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 
0 —Wanted, a list of the separate proper- 
ties bought by Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, from 1720 onwards. In summaries 
of her will these are usually listed as ‘‘ pro- 
perty in Bedfordshire,’ ‘‘ property in 
Northamptonshire,”’ etc., without detail. At 
what date did she purchase the manor of 
Goldington, near Ampthill? 


(Mrs.) A. H. Raptce. 
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OLINGBROKE IN PALL MALL.—What 
is the evidence for the statement in Mr. 
Arthur Hassall’s ‘ Life of Viscount Boling- 
broke’ that Bolingbroke, on his return to Eng- 
land, lived ‘‘ partly in his house in Pall 
Mall’’? Does Lord Bolingbroke’s name 
appear in the rating-books of 1725, and, if so, 
at what number in the street ? 


(Mrs.) A. H. Raprce. 


HESTERFIELD HOUSE.—Does any cata- 
logue exist of the fittings of Chesterfield 
House, Mayfair, now demolished, with the 
titles of the portraits which filled the panels 
above the book-cases in the library? Have 
these, and the columns and the staircase balu- 
strade which came from the Duke of Chandos’s 
house of Cannons, been preserved ? 


(Mrs.) A. H. Raprce. 


RAFTON HUNT.—Will any reader kindly 
refer me to the names of authors of early 
histories of the Grafton and the neighbouring 
hunts ? 
(Mrs.) A. H. Raptce. 


RISONERS’ ESTATES. — Where can I 
find information about the rules for a 
prisoner’s use of his own money, both now 
and in the past? We hear of political 
prisoners collecting books in the Tower and 
writing books which, like Raleigh’s ‘ History 
of the World,’ must have required reference 
to old authors. Would these be gifts from 
friends? I should like to know what was 
the machinery by which money was conveyed 
to them. Was it paid into the hands of the 
governor of the prison ? 

Would a prisoner serving a_life-sentence 
for murder at the present day be allowed any 
command of his own money, and, if so, for 
what purposes can he use it? he 


ING EDWARD’S DESCENT FROM 
KING ARTHUR. — There is a Welsh 
genealogy which traces the descent of Ellen, 
wife of Howel the Good, Prince of Wales, and 
mother of Hinion (ancestor of Henry VII) 
back to Arthur, King of Britain; was this 
the well-known Arthur? 

In the genealogy he is given as son of 
Peter, ninth in descent from Maximus 
Wledig ; and Ellen is stated to be daughter of 
Loumere ap Hymeyt ap Tancoyst ap Ovei ap 
Margetuit ap Tudor ap Regin ap Catgocaun 
ap Cathan ap Cloten ap Nougoy ap Arthur. 

Maximus Wledig appears to be son of Ytec 
ap Ytector ap Ebind ap Eliud ap Stater ap 








Pircsmessr. ap Constans ap Constans ap Con. 
stantine the Great, Emperor of Rome. 


Patrick WYKEHAM MOoNTAGUE-Smitu. 


(JORDON : EWART: McKEAN.—The fol. 

lowing record appears in an old family 
Bible, copied by a correspondent and sent to 
me for identification : 

Jessie, only daughter of William and Mar. 
garet Gordon, of Newcastle on Tyne; Born § 
March 1833; Married 26 June 1856 David Ewart 
Bank Agent, and Solicitor of Gateshead. ’ 

James Gordon, only son of William and 
Margaret Gordon, of Newcastle on Tyne; Born 
at Sheffield 13 Nov. 1830; married at Gateshead 
4 March 1857 Margaret McKean. 

They had nine children, all born between 
1858 and 1875. 

Can any reader give any further informa. 
tion? The original owner of the Bible (which 
was purchased at a sale many years ago) is 
supposed to have emigrated—somewhither, 


J. W. Fawcett. 


HE FRENCH HARCOURTS. — Apart 
from the aristocratic members of the 
House of Harcourt in France, comprising the 
present Duke and Marquis in addition to 
numerous Counts and Viscounts, I only know 
of two living members of the French Har- 
courts (who may be descended from bastard 
branches in the past), namely, Raoul d’Har- 
court, ethnographer and explorer, and Robert 
d’Harcoart, littérateur—though the latter 
may be the same as Robert Comte d’ Harcourt, 
Professor of German at the Institut Catho- 
lique de Paris. The Parisian danseuse, 
Mademoiselle d’Harcourt, whose professional 
name is ‘‘ Violette,’’ the Duc d’ Harcourt 
informs me, is no connection of his family. 
In all my travels in France, I have never 
come across the name of Harcourt in any 
business or trade whatever, so conclude that 
there are very few d’Harcourts outside the 
aristocratic circle, whose names and addresses 
I shall be glad to add to my Register and 

Card Index, 
Wit11am Harcovrt-Bats. 


\ AKEFASHION SURNAME.—The Regis- 
ters of Warkworth Parish, Northumber- 
land, contain this marriage entry : 
July 12th 1709. Henricus Crainston et Maria 
Makefashion de East Chivington. 
Makefashion is a very ge name and it 
does not occur again in the Warkworth pe 
ters. Are there any other instances of it else- 


where? Can its origin be explained ? 


H. A. 
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UERIES FROM ‘THE FAIRIES’ FARE- 


WELL.’—Most people, it seems, give 
attention only to the first pretty verse of 
Richard Corbet’s poem and enquire what 
“yewards ’’ are. But there are several other 
little puzzles in it. For instance: 

esa lee Peles 

were of the old profession ; 

Their songs were Ave Maryes 

Their daunces were procession. 

What connection—I mean, in folk ideas, 
was there between fairies and Catholicism ? 

Again: 

To William Churne of Staffordshire, 

Give laud and praises due; 

Who every meale can mend your cheere. 

With Tales both old and true. 

Who was William Churne of Staffordshire ? 
The poem, it will be remembered, ends with 
hegging a prayer “ for his Noddle’’: 

For all the Fairies evidence 

Were lost if it were addle. 


Ma We 


(BATS’S ‘ POEMS’ OF 1817: CUT ON 

TITLE-PAGE.—For whom is the laurel- 
crowned poet intended who appears on the 
title-page of C. and J. Ollier’s edition of 
Keats’s first book of poems? Is it Spenser— 
the motto being from Spenser’s ‘ Fate of the 
Butterfly ’? (A facsimile may be seen in the 
edition of Keats’s ‘ Poetical Works ’ brought 
out by the Oxford Press in 1921). 

O. R. 


XVI-CENT. SONG: MUSICAL BIBLIO- 

GRAPHY WANTED. — There are two 
beautiful stanzas to be found at pp. 853-4 of 
‘The Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century 
Verse,’ ‘‘ Weep you no more, sad fountains ”’ ; 
No, viii. of Anonymous pieces set by John 
Dowland. I should much like to know the 
author, and whether their first appearance 
was as set by Dowland, but I fear these are 
not questions one can now expect to have 
answered. I should be glad to know whether 
any other composer has set them, and also 
what editions of the song, whether Dowland’s 
or another’s, are known. Has it been 
included in any miscellaneous collections of 
songs ? 

J.S. 


[PALIAN PROVERB WANTED. — Would 
someone give me the Italian words of the 
proverb that time and patience will turn a 
mulberry-leaf into silk ? 
C. E. H. 





Replies. 


TAVERN SIGN-BOARDS OF 
MILITARY INTEREST. 
(clxxi. 226, 265, 286). 


HE following taverns of this description are 

in or near London : 

The Marlboro’ Inn, Ramillies Place (off 
Regent St.), is appropriately in a district that 
was laid out about the time of the wars of 
Marlborough and certain streets are named 
after the captain-general and his victories. A 
Marlborough Head is in Drury Lane. At 
Crown Point, near Ightham (Kent) is the Sir 
Jeffery Amherst, the sign-board painted with 
the rather incongruous portrait of the field- 
marshal in full armour. Fortescue justly 
considers Amherst to be the greatest English 
military organiser of the period between Marl- 
borough and Wellington. The taking of the 
French fort at Crown Point in New York 
State was an important move in the English 
conquest of North America. Not far from 
the Kentish Crown Point is Riverhead, with 
Amherst’s estate of Montreal. An Amherst 
Arms is here. 

A Duke of Cumberland is in Kensington 
High St., and others are elsewhere. The 
Strand has a Forty-Five, which displays a 
tartan in the window, but this is misleading, 
for the sign is really the number of the house. 
Egham (Surrey) has a memorial of the sport- 
ing duke, in the form of the Eclipse, com- 
memorating the never-beaten racehorse. 

Wellington sign-boards are common. An 
inn of this sign at Barnet has a Kingz of 
Prussia for neighbour. A Prince Blucher is 
at Twickenham Green, and others survive. The 
Blucher at Effingham (Surrey) became the Sir 
Douglas Haig soon after the Great War broke 
out and it still bears this sign. The original 
Blucher, however, was on the Guildford road 
here—not in the village—and is now a tem- 
perance hostel, with a boy scout on the sign- 
board. At Peckham the Lord Hill, a ’bus 
terminal, keeps green the memory of Welling- 
ton’s chief lieutenant in the Peninsula. 

Around London are several Earl Haigs. 
One is on the Great West Road at Hounslow, 
and among other military sign-boards of the 
old garrison town are the Duke of Cambridze 
—the late duke, the umbrella commander-in- 
chief—and the Lord Clyde. The over-rated 
Mutiny general has also a signboard memorial 
at Aldershot—the Sir Colin Campbell. In 
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the Plaistow Road at West Ham is the Lord 
Gough. 

Westbourne Grove has the Redan, and Bag- 
shot (Surrey) has a Crimean memorial—the 
Hero of Inkerman, but who the particular 
hero of the Soldiers’ Battle may have been is 
hard to tell. The Hero of Maida in Maida 
Vale denotes Lt.-General Sir John Stuart, 
who took Maida (in Calabria) during the 
Napoleonic wars. Berkhamsted ought to have 
a Hero of Mons, for it was the birthplace of 
Smith-Dorrien and here he lies buried. 

One of the most artistic and interesting 
sign-boards in London is that of the Duke 
of Albemarle, in Dover St., Piccadilly, which 
bears a portrait of Monck on one side and 
a seafight on the other. Occasionally the 
writer has seen men of Monck’s regiment, the 
Coldstream Guards, in this house. 

The military operations of Henry VIII are 
overshadowed by his matrimonial experiences, 
but regarding him from the former point of 
view, taverns named after him at Harrow-on- 
the-Hill and Hever of the Bullens may be 
brought into the reckoning. Both have 
painted sign-boards, Two other royal soldiers, 
the Black Prince and Henry V, share a sign- 
board—that of the Prince’s Head (sic) in 
Princes St., close to Westminster Abbey. On 
one side is the Black Prince in armour (the 
painting seems to be copied from the effigy 
in Canterbury Cathedral), while on the other 
Prince Hal is trying on the crown—the tavern 
is almost in line with the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber. This interesting and curious sign-board 
recalls—although probably it did not occur to 
the artist--the Wars of the Roses, as well 
as the French Wars. 

The East End has several sign-boards of 
interest. Outstanding on the military side is 
the Grave (i.e., Graaf) Maurice, borne by a 
tavern in the Whitechapel Road and by an- 
other near the East India Docks at Poplar. 
This Maurice was the Prince of Nassau who 
distinguished himself against the Spaniards 
in the Netherlands and was a popular hero in 
England. 

The allusion to the Black Prince brings to 
mind another Black Prince sign-board — at 
Princes Risborough. The prince held the 
manor, which was famous for his stud, refer- 
ences to which can be found in the ‘ Register 
of the Black Prince.’ Besides war-horses, the 
Black Prince suggests the longbowmen. Sign- 
boards bearing archers are flaunted by the 
Green Man at South End (Catford) and the 
Hit and Miss at Penn Street (Bucks). The 
Grenadier, behind St. George’s Hospital, con- 











notes progress in munitions; the Rifle in the 
Fulham Palace Road at Hammersmith marks 
further advance; while in Roman Road at 
Old Ford we have the Needle Gun. The last. 
named abuts on a street (really a Roman road) 
filled with costers’ stalls and has quite a nice 
garden at the rear. It dates probably from 
the ’sixties, when the Prussians introduced 
their new firearm. The Grenadier is quite g 
picturesque alehouse, known to very few of 
the thousands of people who pass Hyde Park 
Corner. 

Weapons for tavern signs may be rounded 
off with the Cross Lances at Hounslow. At 
Hounslow, too, is the Light Horse; and, | 
think, a Lifeguardsman. Aldbury (Herts) 
has the Valiant Trooper, which distinguished 
ranker, whoever he may have been is limned 
on the sign-board. Volunteers are numerous 
—there is a Volunteer in Honey Lane in 
Epping Forest near an old rifle range. 

Finally, at Sunbury Common (Middlesex) 
there is the Prince Consort, and my impres- 
sion is that the sign-board depicts him in the 
uniform of the Rifle Brigade (the Prince Con- 
sort’s Own). Another regiment named after 
him is the Somerset Light Infrantry (Prince 
Albert's). Caries Waite, 

There is in Garratt Lane, Wandsworth, 
8.W.18, an inn (with pictorial signboard) 
called The Old Sergeant. Near Vauxhall 
Station, S.E., there is The Royal Rifleman; 
in Stamford Street, S.E.1, The Garibaldi 
(portrait on glass swing door). Near Birch- 
ington, Kent, is The Hussar. The Hussar and 
Rifleman do not have pictorial signs. 


HELEN. 


ANNAZARO’S EPITAPH (clxxi, 244, 
282).—The eccentric Pomponius Laetus, 
who would not learn Greek lest it might cor- 
rupt his taste for pure Latinity, founded late 
in the sixteenth century an Academy at 
Rome, and the members of it made use of 
Latin names to such an extent that even the 
original name of the founder is not known. 
This practice was approved of by Giovanni 
Pontanus, who presided over a literary con- 
fraternity at Naples, and called himself Jovi- 
anus. The youthful Sannazaro was a devoted 
disciple of Pontanus, who, when he arranged 
for his admittance into the confraternity, per 
suaded him to inscribe himself as Actius Sin- 
cerus. The name Actius presents some difi- 
culty, but Sincerus is an allusion to his devo- 
tion to Pontanus and perhaps also to his frank 
and open character. He used this pseudonym 
in his dedication to Clement VII of a famous 
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m, De partu Virginis, where a shepherd 
sings lines from the fourth Ecloque to the 
Infant Jesus—a work that earned for the 
author the title of ‘‘ the Christian Virgil.” 
In another set of poems, describing his pisca- 
torial experiences, the fishermen talk Virgil. 
Bvery year Sannazaro celebrated Virgil’s 
birthday with a banquet, at which a negro 
servant recited Propertius, for whom the poet 
had a great admiration. 

And as he was closely related to Virgil in 
poetic genius, so too they were neighbours 
in the tomb. For Frederick of Naples re- 
warded Sannazaro’s loyalty with an estate 
named Mergillina, of which the poet was per- 
haps too fond. It was on the beautiful hill 
of Posilippo, west of the city, and had once 
belonged to the Angevin monarchs. When the 
Prince of Orange, as general of the Emperor 
Charles V, invaded the Kingdom of Naples 
to drive out the French, his soldiers ravaged 
the estzte, and demolished a tower that added 
greatly to its charm. The story is that San- 
nazaro died of grief when he heard the news, 
and he was buried in a church that he had 
himself built in close proximity to Virgil’s 
tomb. That tomb had a very living interest 
for the Neapolitans ; the mighty wizard of the 
Middle Ages, who lay there, gave them pro- 
tection and their beautiful climate, and it 
was a place of frequent pilgrimage for the 
poets of the Renaissance period. Bembo’s 
neat epitaph on the marble monument, erected 
to commemorate his friend, has been thus 
translated : 

Da fiori al cener santo 
Del morto Sannazaro, 
Ch’é prossimo per canto 
Come per tomba, a Maro. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


OOKS FIGURED ON FUNERAL 
MONUMENTS (elxxi. 157, 194, 209).— 
The quaintest, and I suppose one of the oldest, 
examples of this must be the tomb of classical 
times now in the museum at Athens. A tomb 
had been in existence on top of which, in 
marble, were the effigies of a husband and wife 
lying on their left sides facing the spectator, 
and resting on their left elbows; the hus- 
band’s head and shoulders showing beyond 
those of the wife. Another man used these 
figures for his own tomb (or his relatives did), 
getting a sculptor to convert the original wife 
into the new man, and the original husband 
into a pile of books—in the form of scrolls— 

behind him, 

C. A. Knapp, 





Bournemouth. Captain. 





“ ['VERYTHING COMES TO THE MAN 
WHO WAITS ” (clxxi. 137, 178, 197).— 
‘“‘ Greece can afford to wait ’’: Disraeli, who 
never liked the Greeks, said this about the 
results of the Berlin Congress in 1878. The 
Congress strengthened Austria, saved Turkey, 
held out hopes for Christian minorities in 
Turkey, but did nothing for Greece, which 
had hoped for some ‘‘ pickings’’ through 
Russian aggression on Turkey. Disraeli failed 
to see that Greece would be always friendly 
towards England. 
C, A. Knapp, 
Captain. 


“MHE DAYS BEYOND COMPARE” 
(clxxi. 227, 267).—To the upper classes 
in France the times before the Revolution 
were long referred to regretfully as l’ancien 
régime, 
C. A. Knapp, 
Captain. 


TELLA AND FLAVIA (clxxi. 279).—This 
little poem, under the heading ‘‘ On the 
Duchess of Queensberry and her Sister,’’ is 
given on p. 84 of Mr. Iolo Williams’s ‘Shorter 
Poems of the Eighteenth Century,’ where it 
is attributed with a query to the Rev. Jabez 
Earle, D.D. (1676-1768). We read in a foot- 
note : 


This poem has also been attributed, 
erroneously, to Mrs. Barber and to Mrs. 
Pilkington. LEarle’s authorship is not quite 
certain, but it seems probable. I must admit, 
however, that none of Earle’s acknowledged 
verse is nearly so well written as this little 
poem. For the evidence as to this attribution 
see ‘The London Mercury’ for March 1922. 


Jabez Earle fills nearly two columns in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
EpwarpD BEnsty. 
St. Albans. 


“WR. WOOLSTON OF LONDON,”’’ 1788 

(clxxi. 278).—Surely it ought to be pos- 
sible to compare Ethan Allen’s ‘ The Oracles 
of Reason ’ with the various pieces included 
in the seventeenth-century book bearing the 
same title. This last, issued in 1693, was re- 
published in 1695 in the volume of Charles 
Blount’s ‘ Miscellaneous Works.’ The 
‘ Oracles of Reason ’ was not ‘‘ a book written 
in 1693.’ It was a collection of many papers 
written at different times and not all by 
Blount himself. Some of them are dated 
earlier, 1679, 1680, 1686. Some are given as 
by Gildon, while other writers are Ra. Rich- 
ardson, An. Rogers, H. W., and Rob. Yaxly. 
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Blount, however, has the largest share. As 
for the suggestion that ‘‘ Woolston’s ’’ letter 
was fictitious and that the name was chosen 
‘“as it was the name of a famous deist who 
afterwards repented of his heterodox beliefs,”’ 
the only free-thinker of this name in the 
‘ D.N.B.,’ Thomas Woolston (1670-1733) could 
not claim that he repented of the eccentricities 
of his belief, 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


AWISE PECCHE, ‘“ PRES” AND 

FRILFORD (rectius FRILSHAM) (clxxi. 
226, 267).—By a slip in my query, I wrote 
‘“‘ Frilford ’’ instead of Frilsham. I am told 
that the ‘ V.C.H. Berks,’ iv. 71, states, under 
the latter place, that Sir Ralph Pecche 
married Hawise, daughter of Thomas, lord 
of Boyleston, Co. Derby, and that their son 
Nicholas succeeded. This explains the Berk- 
shire entry in the Pipe Roll, but leaves 
unsolved the identity of ‘‘ Pres.’’ 

R. S. B. 


LOITER (clxx. 387, 424; clxxi. 67, 100, 
246, 282).—The dated quotation for this 
word, given by Mr. WitiraMson from the 


Act of Parliament, is precisely what was 
wanted. Are any earlier quotations discover- 
able? It is not clear to me that the surname 


of Roger Floyter (1415) is connected with the 
word. Surely this surname is more likely to 
mean “‘ flute-player.”” The Oxford English 
Dictionary records such a spelling, and Pro- 
fessor Weekley (‘ Surnames,’ p. 176) gives 
Flutter as an alternative form of the name. 


L. R. M. Strracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


ILLIAM BRAY, F.S.A. (clxxi. 272). — 

In the British Museum there is a mezzo- 

tint engraving of William Bray, aged ninety- 

six, by J. Linnell, after a painting by J. 
Linnell, published by Colnaghi in 1833. 


Osi; 


ATCH-TOWERS IN  BURYING - 

GROUNDS (clxxi. 279).—If your reader, 
searching for turrets built in cemeteries from 
which to watch for body-snatchers, has not 
already seen the Greyfriars cemetery in 
Edinburgh, he will find graves there enclosed 
in massive iron cages. The cemetery is near 
the hospital, and it was in Edinburgh that 
Burke and Hare, the garotters, practised 
their trade. After Jonathan Wild had been 
executed and buried, his body was at once 





stolen from St. Pancras churchyard; surviv- 





ing relatives of such men might not offer 
much resistance. 

C. A. Knapp, 

Captain, 

Five picturesque ivy-mantled towers guard 

Prospect Cemtery, Glasnevin, Dublin, the 

resting-place of so many famous Irishmep, 

A stone sentry-box is to be seen for 

watching the graves in Old Wanstead 
churchyard. J. ARpaGH 


" ,UKALELI ”” (elxxi. 244, 284). — Your 

correspondent at the first reference has 
probably been mystified by Rupert Brooke's 
experiment in phonetic spelling. What the 
poet referred to, in his sonnet ‘ Waikiki,’ is 
the ukulele, which is described in Webster's 
‘ New International Dictionary ’ (second ed, 
1934) as: ‘“‘ A small guitar of Portugues 
origin which became popular in Hawaii about 
1877. It has, typically, four strings which 
are plucked or strummed with the fingers in 
accompanying songs or dances.’’ The word is 
defined, also, in the Supplement of the ‘ New 
English Dictionary.’ 

It may be added that ‘“‘ ukulele’’ is the 
Hawaiian word for flea. Apparently the 
rapid movement of the player’s fingers over 
the strings of the instrument suggested the 
leaps of this agile insect. 

The sound of the ukulele is a kind of whine 
or moan which, to some persons, seems attrac. 
tive. Twenty or more years ago the instru 
ment was popular throughout the United 
States, and it is still to be heard 
frequently. 

Rosert S. Forsyte. 

The Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois, 

U.S.A 


“ P GOES THE WEASEL.” (clxxi. 8, 
142, 176).—The American song—which 


most American children have sung and 
danced to at one time or another—runs 4 
follows: 


My Mary’s got the whooping cough 
Johnnie’s got the measles, 

That’s the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel 

Penny for a spool of thread, 
Penny for a needle, 

That’s the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel. 


American purses in early days were made 
of weasel skins; and naturally when one of 
them was opened to take money out, the purse 
went pop. 


Aan LANG STROUT. 
Lubbock, Texas, U.S.A. 
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[Au AS AN INTERNATIONAL LAN- 
GUAGB (clxxi. 248 and references there 
shown).—The question of selecting a suitable 
language, whether natural or synthetic, for 
general and common international use, is one 
concerning which there is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion. For my own part, I am 
inclined to agree with the report made by a 
special committee, appointed in 1920 by the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, to make a serious investigation of 
the whole problem. That report expressed 
the Committee’s conclusions substantially as 
follows : 

(a) That no living language, such as English 
or French, cou be adopted, because of 
irregularities, and on account of the discrimi- 
nations in commerce, etc. 

(b) That Latin is too archaic, cumbersome 
and unfitted to modern life. 

(ec) That, therefore, an invented (ie. a 
synthetic) language would be the best solu- 
tion. 


Some years ago, Dr. Melvil Dewey wrote to 
me as follows : 


It is absurd to sit down contented with our 
Babel of languages in a world that is daily 
drawing closer together. . . Ido seems to me 
the most practical of the artificial languages. 


Professor Elihu Thomson, of the General 
Electric Company, West Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, said : 


Ido is very far superior to any of the others. 
ae cannot conceive any clear-headed 
person failing to see the differences which are 


in favour of Ido. 
KE. F. MacPixe. 
5220, Blackstone Avenue, Hyde Park, 
hicago. 


GIR RICHARD HARCOURT (clxxi. 280).— 

~ This man was the eldest son of Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt, a Knight Templar and Gover- 
nor and Custodian of many castles on behalf 
of King John and King Henry III; his tomb, 
incidentally, is in Worcester Cathedral. 

He was Lord of the Manors of Stanton Har- 
court, Oxfordshire; Ellenhall, Staffordshire ; 
Grandborough, Warwickshire ; and Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, and was a Justice of Assize in 
various counties between the years 1236 and 
1241. I have discovered no record that he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. By his 
marriage to Arabella, daughter of Sayer de 
Quincey I Barl of Winchester by Margaret, 
daughter of Roger de Beaumont III Earl of 
Leicester, he re-united the two branches of the 
Norman houses of Harcourt and Beaumont, 
descended from Bernard “ the Dane,” Prince 





Regent of Normand. He had two sons and 
two daughters as under: 

1. Sir William, who married, as his second 
wife, Eleanor, sister of Henry I Baron de 
Hastings (of the family of Veroix) and a 
grand-daughter of David, Earl of Huntinz- 
don, and Angus, youngest brother of Mal- 
colm IV and William ‘‘ the Lion,’’ Kings of 
the Scots. (Harcourt descendants of whom 
are still in existence). 

2. Sayer, who died after being taken, 
prisoner at the Battle of Evesham. 

3. Elizabeth, who married Sir Giles Pene- 
ston. 

4. Beatrice, who married Sir —— Walters. 

Sir Richard de Harcourt was born in 1201 
and died in 1258. 


Witiram Harcovurt-Batu. 


The Sir Richard Harcourt who married 
Arabella de Quincy was the eldest son and 
heir of William Harcourt (who adhered to 
King John against Louis, King of France, in 
1217, and was Governor of Tamworth Castle) 
by Alice, his wife, elder daughter and co- 
heiress of Thomas Noel, by his wife, Mar- 
garet, daughter of Guy, Lord Strange, of 
Knockin, and co-heir of his brother Ralph. 
The Harcourts traced their descent from Ber- 
nard, a nobleman of the royal house of 
Saxony, who was the chief chancellor of Rollo, 
Duke of Normandy. 

His son, Torf, who was Lord of Torville and 
Torcy, left issue, two sons, Turulph and Tur- 
chetil. Turulph was ancestor of the Beau- 
monts, who became Earls of Leicester. Tur- 
chetil was father of Anchitel, Lord of Har- 
court, ancestor of Sir Richard Harcourt. 

Sir Richard Harcourt, by his wife Arabella, 
left issue—two sons and a daughter. Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt (the elder) was ancestor of the 
extinct Earls of Harcourt (see Brydges’s edi- 
tion of Collins’s Peerage). Sair de Harcourt 
(the younger son) joined Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, against Henry III, and, 
being taken prisoner at the Battle of Eve- 
sham, Aug. 6, 1266, died in confinement. 
Maud, the daughter of Sir Richard, married 
Sir Gilbert Peneston, Knight. 


Patrick WYKEHAM MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


OOKS BOUND IN HUMAN SKIN 
(cl. 459; cli. 68; clix. 303; clxiii. 250, 
302, 356, 394).—In the ninth Catalogue of 
Bodley Book Shop, New York, No. 33, is a 
copy of Adolphe Belot’s ‘ Mademoiselle 
Giraud, my Wife,’ Chicago, 1891, bound in 

three-quarters human skin. 

OLYBRIUS. 
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OORFIELDS, LONDON, 1750 (clxxi. 96, 

139, 197).—The information supplied by 

J. F,. M. and Mr, BE, A. Wuite, at the two 

last references, is very interesting, and | am 
grateful to them for it. 

Some further facts regarding the precise 
boundaries of the district of Moorfields, by 
streets, will be found in the two books follow- 
ing: 

Denton, the Rev. Willliam: ‘ Moorfields: a 
lecture,’ p. 21; Printed for private circulation; 
London, 1863. 

Ryan, Ernest K. W.: 
bury & Moorfields’; 
Shardlow, 1917. 

The London County Council’s ‘ Survey of 
London: Vol. viii.: Parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch ’ (London, 1922), contains, on pp. 
88-89, some references to the district of Moor- 
fields, but states that ‘‘ the greater portion 
was situated outside the parish.”’ 

An old map, entitled ‘‘ An Actual Survey 
of the Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, in 
1745, by Peter Chassereau, Surveyor,” (of 
which copies are in the British Museum and 
Shoreditch Library) gives a clear idea of the 
eastern part of Moorfields, which was, and 
no doubt still is, in the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch. 


‘Cripplegate, Fins- 
London; Adams Bros. & 


me. ON; 
‘ DUNNYMEDE”: A CORRECTION 
(clxxi, 270). — There is no rector, nor 


parish church, of Runnymede. The Rev. 
Albert Cecil Tranter (not Trantor) has since 
1918 been Vicar of Egham, Surrey (now dio- 
cese of Guildford). ‘‘ Runnymede ’’ is a field 
in Egham parish on the south side of the 
River Thames. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ORBONNE (clxxi. 288). — Nevertheless, 
Mr. Wendell Herbruck is quite right 
about this word. The Sorbonne was founded 
in 1253 by Robert de Sorbon, the confessor of 
St. Louis. Details will be found in Baede- 
ker’s ‘ Paris.’ 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
[Certainly, as may be seen in many a 
reference-book. But is not “R. D. Sorbon” 
an amusing way of giving a thirteenth-century 
name? as if the “ D.” represented a second 
Christian name and “Sorbon” had _ been 
Robert’s surname in our present acceptation 
of a surname.—REVIEWER. | 


“ MABS ”’: 


apparently knows nothing about Monsieur 
Tabinet nor his works at Dublin. 


A THEATRICAL TERM 
(elxxi. 191, 232, 286).—Ernest Weekley 





tabinet ‘‘ apparently from tabby,” ang 
tabby, earlier atabis, is a striped tafiet, 
(which is quite a different word), from the 
Arabic attabiy, the quarter of Bagdad wher 
it was made. 

Epwarp J. G. Fors, 


QUAKERS IN WESTMORLAND, Xvi 

CENT, (clxxi. 263).—Quakerism wa 
fairly common in Westmorland, where the 
principles of the Society of Friends had been 
introduced by George Fox in association with 
Mrs, Fell, the wife of Judge Fell of Swart. 
moor Hall in Furness ; and in spite of rigorous 
proceedings to put it down, the movement 
increased in Westmorland. Although ther 
does not appear to be any record of the Society 
having a meeting-place in Appleby itself, 
they certainly had a meeting-house and alw 
a burial-ground at Misslet, an estate in the 
township of Applethwaite, near Windermere, 


H. Askew. 


“An Account of the Life, Travels, and 
Christian Experiences in the Work of the 
Ministry of Samuel Bownas’ (London: 
Printed and Sold by Luke Hinde, at the Bible 
in George-Yard, Lombard Street, 1756) shows 
that about 1690 ‘‘ sundry Friends were in 
Prison at Appleby,’’ informers having de. 
nounced them for being at the meeting-house 
at Strickland, and that Appleby was “ within 
the Compass of great Strickland Monthly- 
meeting,’ which, by the way, kept registers. 
Bownas was a Westmorland man. 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


IFFORD FAMILY OF EAST LOTHIAN 
(clxxi. 279).—Vivian’s ‘ Visitations of 
the County of Devon ’ devotes pp. 396 to 404 
to the family of Giffard of Halsbury, of which 
the first recorded Walter Giffard is he who 
was created Lord of Longueville by Richard, 
Duke of Normandy. The second, third and 
fourth Lords were also Walters. The third, 
present at Hastings, was by William the 
Conqueror created Earl of Buckingham. 


Frepertc ConNett WHITE. 


Mt IN BATAVIA (JAVA) (clxxi. 279).- 
Mr. J. W. Fawcerr may glean some 
assistance in his search for the epitaph m 
John Leyden from remarks in a biographical 
notice of him in the Monthly Chronicle (New 
castle), June, 1888, by William Brockie: 
His mortal remains lie about thirty yards 
from the main gateway of Tannah Abang 





He derives 


Cemetery near Batavia. under as we learn 
from an article copied from the Hawick Br 
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press into Notes and Queries “a plain hori- 
yontal mass of stonework, with rounded 
corners, raised about three feet from the 
ground and neving tablets embedded in its 
surface.” These tablets contain a long inscip- 
tion testifying to Dr. Leyden’s superior talents 
and accomplishments, his ardent spirit and 
insatiable thirst after knowledge, and spotless 
urity of his principles. Most unaccountably 
fe is here designated as “John Caspar Leyden” 
although nowhere else, either in his native 
place, among his own relatives, or in numerous 
biographical notices of his life, is there a 
single instance of his name being given other- 
wise than as plain John Leyden. 

It would be interesting to learn if later re- 
searches have thrown any light on the name 
“Caspar’’ as applied to him, 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


“MVERY TUB MUST STAND ON ITS 

OWN BOTTOM ”’ (clxxi, 227).—In the 
‘0.E.D.’ this proverbial phrase is given 
thus: ‘‘ Every tub must (or let every tub) 
stand on its own bottom.’’ In H. G. Bohn’s 
‘Handbook of Proverbs,’ which includes 
Ray’s ‘ Collection of English Proverbs’ 
(1870), a reference is given to the form, 
“Let every tub stand on its own bottom,” 
which may be the earlier. A French variant, 
‘“Chacun ira au moulin avec son propre sac,”’ 
is given; and another of our own is quoted : 
“Everyone must go to the mill with his own 
sack,’ i.e., bear his own burden. Another 
saying is: ‘‘ Let every man soap his own 
beard.”” The ‘ O.E.D.’ quotes the version of 
the heading here as from ‘ Bailey’s Diction- 
ary,’ 1730-6. Hugh Conway, in his novel, 
‘Family Affairs,’ makes one of his characters 
say: “‘I think it’s better to let every tub 
stand on its own bottom.”’ 

C. P. Hate. 


The following instances are given in the 
‘Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs ’ 


1564 Buuiuein Dial. against Feuer (E.E.T.S.) 
65 Let euerie Fatte stande vpon his owne 
bottom. 1639 J. CLtarke Parem. 66 Every tub 
stand on his own bottom. 1670 Ray Prov. 102 
Every tub must stand upon its own bottom... 
1678 Bunyan Pilgr. I. (1877) 37 Presumption said, 
Every Fat must stand upon his own bottom. 
1866 Reape Grif. Gaunt vi There is an old say- 
ing, “ Let every tub stand on its own bottom.” 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


AUASES OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
PRIESTS (clxxi. 227, 267).—Henry Har- 
court, real name Beaumont, Jesuit priest, c. 


BRIGHAM 
Woodstock, was attached to the Prior and 


brand compounded for firstfruits. 
will dated Nov. 15, 1545, I extract the fol- 





1612-1673. 





John Harcourt, real name Persall, Jesuit 
priest, c. 1632-1702. 

Thomas Harcourt, real name Whitebread, 
Jesuit priest, c. 1618-1679. 


William Harcourt, real name Waring, 


Jesuit priest, c. 1610-1679. 


William Harcourt, real name Aylworth, 


Jesuit priest, c, 1625-1679. 


Of the above, Henry Beaumont and John 


Persall were related to the Harcourt family 
and were both members of well-known county 
families, 


Witi1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


ILLIBRAND OF CHORLEY HALL, 
LANCS. ; HAWARDEN ; BURCHALL; 
(clxxi, 98).—Glympton, near 


Convent of Kenilworth. In 1544 Georze Gely- 
From his 


lowing : 
I bequeath my sowle to Almyghtie God and 


to our Lady Saynte Marie, and to all the Holly 
Companye of Heaven, 
buryed in the quire of Glymton. 


and my body to be 

He gives twenty-two sheep to his godchild, 
and a featherbed with a bolster. ‘‘ To the 
Parson of Tackly, my best black gown.’”’ He 
makes bequests to the poor folk of Astly where 
he was born. He bequeathed 
to my good Master Congsbye a silver spone, 
humblie desyring hym to be supervisor of this 
my last will. To my Mastresse Congsbye 11 
diaper napkins. To the Parson of Steeple 
Aston my violet gowne. To Sir William of 
Enstone a capne. 

1546. Edward Gabet was presented to the 
living of Glymton, by the Crown, on the death 
of George Gelybrand, who was formerly Vicar 
of Great Tew. 

From his will dated 1558 I extract the 
following bequests : 

I bequeath all my sins that I have ever com- 
mitted to the Devil as his owne from whom 
they came. 

I give to every godchild that I have in Great 
Tew parish 12d. 

In 1568 John Raynsford was presented to 
the living of Glymton by John Cooper. He 
had been Vicar of Eynsham, but resigned in 
1559. He was deprived of the Rectory of 
Glymton in 1577 for causes unknown. It may 
have been for Romanism. See article by the 
Rev. Hubert Barnett, published by the Ox- 
fordshire Record Society, also ‘ History of an 
Oxfordshire Manor,’ by — Wharton. 


ALFRED RANSFORD. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 
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The Library. 


Phrase Origins: A Study of Familiar 
Expressions. By Alfred H. Holt. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. $2). 


HIS book, which deals with words as well 

as phrases, is American in its author 
and publisher and, naturally enough, makes 
American locutions its chief concern, though 
it also includes English. But an adequate 
commentary on English phrases alone — as 
gathered, for instance, by Mr. Pearsall Smith 
—might easily run to two volumes, and the 
fertility of the United States in new words is 
such that a selection only can be offered in 
326 pages. Mr. Holt is an old hand at Eng- 
lish and his book is rich in interest. Indeed, 
he need not have been hilarious to attract 
attention. Any philologist who is 

Keen thro’ wordy snares to track 

Suggestion to her inmost cell. 
knows the quaint surprises and delightful 
oddities of the game. The trouble commonly 
is that the scholar sitting in his library does 
not recognise the advances of language which 
appear in the market-place and in the world 
of entertainment, which is always seeking 
something new. Mr. Holt is up-to-date and 
evidently a ‘‘ good mixer ’’ ; he knows Dickens 
as well as Shakespeare; and he has taken 
pains to find the true truth about origins and 
and derivations. We may regret the fact that 
some popular writers of to-day are deficient 
in education and so neglect good old words 
which would serve their purpose well enough. 
But we cannot deny that English with us has 
largely lost the power of inventing words and 
consequently takes on daily the vivid novelties 
of the United States. That country is now 
in the stage of bold enterprise in word-coining 
which belonged to our Elizabethan period. 
The other day we heard a veteran Scot use 
in debate a picturesque American word which 
several of his audience did not understand, 
thouzh its general sense was clear. Mr. Holt 
should score in explaining such words for 
English readers, though he might have given 
us more definitions. Exact references are not, 
perhaps, to be expected in a popular book. 
We know some of the authorities cited but not 
all of them. The monumental Oxford Dic- 
tionary is wisely cautious about origins and 
seldom slips. ‘‘ Stevenson ”’ is not ‘‘R. L. 8.,”’ 
but the compiler of a large book which has 
made substantial contributions to the study 
of popular expressions. 

The stately side of our language is at pre- 





sent under a cloud and the main ten 
is to abbreviate in words like ‘‘ Infantic. 
pating ” or a host of capital letters such as 
S.A., which everyone is supposed to under. 
stand and many do not. The people who con. 
fidently proclaim their own guesses as facts 
are numerous, and scorn the patient labour 
of the researcher. Dickens could throw no 
light on ‘‘ Dead as a doornail,’’ and Mr. Holt 
suggests that it might mean as dead as some. 
thing which never existed. This is probably 
true of the United States, but we saw a 
church door studded with nails a few days 
ago. It seems plain that doors so treated in 
earlier days would be less easy to break down, 
A human shoulder could not face nails, which 
would also deflect a battle-axe and deprive a 
battering-ram of a plain surface for attack. 
Metal is dead-cold. A soldier was once pu- 
ished by being set on a cannon. “ The 
British,’’ we read, ‘‘ are only now getting 
accustomed to our use of aisle to mean the 
passage-way in a church or theater.’’ This is 
not so regarding a church, where “‘ aisle” 
has long been familiar. It occurs in Gray's 
Elegy. ‘‘ Anecdotage,” talking old age, “ has 
been ascribed to John Wilkes, in about 1835.” 
Here brevity tends to obscurity. Mr. Holt 
knows, of course, that Wilkes died in the 
eighteenth century. The date is the first 
known record of the word in its double sense. 
Was philosopher Schelling, cited under a 
phrase about architecture, also a poet? If 
‘‘ barbarian ”’ is simply barbatus, “ a bearded 
man,’’ the term has little point as a distine- 
tive description for ancient Greece and Rome. 
Under ‘‘ 1.H.S.”’ we should add that the 
H is the long Greek e as a capital letter. 
The common or urban reader knows no Greek 
nowadays. In ‘‘ Like it or lump it,” the 
reference is certainly ‘‘ to something unplea- 


dency 


sant,’ as Mr. Holt says. He suggests 
‘‘lump’”’ in the sense of ‘‘ gulping down 
something hard to swallow.’ Is not the 


phrase a reference to food too unattractive 
to be taken by itself but well enough when it 
figures in the pot with a great deal of fine, 
confused feeding? Mr. Apperson quotes, in 
his ‘ English Proverbs,’ a Lancashire saying: 
‘‘ They can like it or lump it, as beggars 
done pot-bo’.”’ 

‘* Spoonerism ’’ mentions an American 
similarly gifted or afflicted. Spooner was 
not a ‘‘ Professor,” but a teacher, and rose to 
be Master of his college. He complained in 
an example Mr. Holt may be glad to add to 
his selections, that an undergraduate h 
‘hissed his mystery lectures.” Candour 
compels us to add that this pleasantry came 
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from Cambridge. Had the Chancellor there 
anything to do with the protest noted under 
‘pantaloon’? The Vice-Chancellor is the 
resident head of ’Varsity law and order. Dif- 
ferences between the American and English 
ear for a word are neatly touched on under 
“ Soccer.’’ These ‘‘er’’ words came from 
Harrow School, where the swimming-bath was 
called ‘‘ ducker.’’ ‘‘ Eureka,’’ we suppose, is 
now out-of-date, and perhaps ‘‘ sugar daddy,” 
a “ wow,”’ and ‘‘ cuties all dolled up ”’ have 
passed away. The rapid changes in American 
words defy even the earnest student in Eng- 
land. He has mastered, say, American slang 
up to Mr. Leon Wilson, and then finds all 
the lore he has gathered ancient history. But 
if we have no effective knowledge of baseball 
heroes, ‘‘ torch singers,’ and ‘‘ colyumists ”’ 
clever enough to make words widely circulated 
for general use, we can recognise and appre- 
ciate the zeal with which Mr. Holt has pur- 
sued his research, often adding good sugges- 
tions of his own. We now know who invented 
the word ‘‘ blurb ’”’ and the genesis of many 
other ingenious things. We hope that Mr. 
Holt has an interleaved copy of his book in 
which he can continue his annotation and 
lively commentary. He should be “ slated ”’ 
(ie, “ destined ’’) for success. 


The School of Night. By M. C. Bradbrook. 
(Cambridge at the University Press. 
6s. net). 


puis is a skilfully composed and pleasant 
book. The author claims our interest in 
the subject first as illustrating the transition 
in English thought and in English writing— 
so strongly marked for the short time it took— 
between the earlier and the later Eliza- 
bethans; and secondly, as showing the close 
connection between the development of poetry 
and the general intellectual life of the age. 
Ralegh is, of course, the hero. One may con- 
gratulate Shakespeare on having been twelve 
years or so younger than Ralegh, and on hav- 
ing been drawn into the opposite group. For 
Queen Elizabeth had a demoralising effect on 
people, on courtiers, or would-be courtiers ; 
we know little about Shakespeare’s private 
strength of character, and, if he and Ralegh 
had been close contemporaries and in some 
sort intimates there might have been Shakes- 
pearean tributes to ‘ Cynthia,” which we are 
better without. He did enough in that line ; 
as, also—so far as we can see—he responded 
long enough and freely enough to influences 
from the great. 

Ralegh’s original importance as a man of 
family seems to us a little over-stressed. On 





the other hand, his character and tempera- 
ment are well sketched and well illustrated. 
The varied brilliance of the Elizabethan 
achievement masks for many students the com- 
plicated unhappiness of the period, especially 
for the intellectual. The School of Night— 
the group of writers, scholars and noblemen 
who, in our perspective view of them, have 
Ralegh as their centre, and Thomas Harriot 
as a mysterious presiding genius in the back- 
ground—illustrates this on the side of intellec- 
tual restlessness and, to some extent, com- 
bativeness. The author compares men’s 
experience in those days with that of the nine- 
teenth century, when the conception of evolu- 
tion broke upon it; but the nineteenth cen- 
tury had a firm tradition of science and no 
poor choice in philosophy to take refuge in; 
in the sixteenth century the free-thinker had 
—so to put it—to cast himself into the sea 
with nothing much but his own strength to 
trust to. It is this that gives the ‘‘ atheism ”’ 
of the bolder spirits of the School of Night, 
and their violence in pursuit of discovery — 
destined intellectually to bring them so little 
reward—a peculiar quality which probably 
can never be seen again, as it could hardly be 
seen, in quite that force, with quite that 
shade of restlessness (in some, of unhappiness) 
outside of England. The book is interesting 
and stimulating in its own right, but perhaps 
its chief service will be found in the contrast 
it implicitly presents between Shakespeare and 
the men who came immediately before him— 
throwing up vividly the effect of a_ secret 
balance, serenity, detachment which gave 
Shakespeare both his height of poetry and his 
strange power of setting forth each and all 
of his characters from the heart outwards. 


Spain, the Mandated Territories, the 
Future of the League and American Parties 
are the burning subjects of the political 
moment treated in this month’s Quarterly 
Review. The social question discussed is 
‘The Special Areas’ by Sir Cuthbert Head- 
lam, Bart., D.S.O., with which we might also 
put Mr. Francis Burgess’s ‘ The Discovery of 
Pity.’ Mr. Alasdair Alpin MacGregor has 
an article on ‘ Cublin: the Buried Barony,’ 
the fertile, happy tract of Moray which in 
the autumn of 1694 was in one night over- 
whelmed by a storm of sea-sand driven upon 
it by a fearful gale from the west. Efforts 
are being made to steady the sands, but they 
still shift wildly — sometimes revealing the 
dwellings and trees that lie buried, then 
covering them up again. The topic is 
weirdly fascinating and the writer does it jus- 
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tice. Dame Ethel Smyth writes about 
‘Maurice Baring as a Novelist’ with her 
usual incisive and amusing pen. M. Deme- 
trius Caclamanos—a name not unknown to 
our readers—writes humorously, but also pene- 
tratingly, on ‘ Classical Aspects in Modern 
Greece.” Mr. K. N. Colvile has an interest- 
ing paper on ‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’ but 
why did he let the printer follow the bad Eny- 
lish trick of spelling Fénelon “ Fénélon ’’? 
Dr. R. F. Rattray brings together a great deal 
of curious lore in his paper on the ‘ History of 
Symbols.’ The number is a pleasant one. 


BooKsELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


We have enjoyed looking through Catalogue 
No. 293, recently sent to us by Messrs. 
PicKERING AND CHATTO. It is a Catalogue of 
Old Books, Part 1, A—G; none of the items 
are beyond the reach of a modest purse; and 
the greater number, mostly of the eighteenth- 
century and the earlier nineteenth century, 
would make pleasant possessions. To take a 
dozen or so more or less at random—here is a 
collection of fourteen Almanacs for the year 
1748, which includes ‘ The Ladies’ Diary,’ 
Moore’s ‘ Vox Stellarum,’ ‘ Poor Robin,’ and 
Saunders’s ‘ The English Apollo’ (£2 10s.) ; 
‘Remarks on the Life and Death of the 
Fam’d Mr. Blood ’—i.e., Colonel Blood, who 
seized upon the crown and sceptre in the 
Tower—second edition (1680: 15s.); several 
copies of different editions of ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ of which the 
best is a first edition offered for £5 (1809); a 
Civil War pamphlet entitled ‘ The Bloody 
Game at Cards’ “ As it was played betwixt 
the King of Hearts against the residue of the 
packe of Cards ’’ (c. 164-: £2); Charles Cot- 
ton’s ‘ The Wonders of the Peake ’—third edi- 
tion (1694: £6s.); ‘ Poems on Several Sub- 
jects’ ‘‘ written by Stephen Duck, lately a 

oor Thresher in a Barn in the County of 

ilts, which were publickly read to Her 
Majesty ’’ (1730—the third edition: 7s. 6d.) ; 
Maria Edgeworth’s ‘Tales of Fashionable 
Life,’ 6 vols. in the original calf (1809-12: 
15s.); John Evelyn’s ‘ Sylva’ with notes by 
A. Hunter, M.D. (1776: £1 15s.) ; a first edi- 
tion of ‘ The Prisoner of Chillon’ (1816: 
7s. 6d.); a first edition of ‘ Poems’ by Lord 
Byron (1816: £1 1s.); ‘Les Délices de 
Windsore,’ brought out at Eton by Joseph 
and Thomas Pote (1755: 5s.) and ‘ The King 
against Dr. Dodd ’—copies of the case of the 





Prosecutor up to the final judgment and rb 
sequent to his execution—a MS, c. 1818 (186, 
Besides the main list there is a list of JJ 
nineteenth-century books in their origin 
bindings, from which we take the following 
Whitehead’s ‘ Life of Wesley ’ (1805: 
Rogers’s ‘ Italy,’ with the engravings © 
Turner and Stothard (1830: £1 1s.); Lo 
hart’s translation of Friedrich von Schlegel 
‘Lectures on the History of Literature 
(1818: 10s.); and ‘Les Poésies de 

ee —_ —e en Frangoig*s 

rench an ish on 0 ite pa 

(1797: 48s.). te ia a 


Tue 1,024th Catalogue of the Caxton 
recently sent to us by Messrs, James 
GASKIS AND Son, is concerned entirely w 
Scotland. It begins with an account ¢ 
James Watson, the well-known Edinbuy 
printer of the turn of the eighteenth centu 
There is a good deal that wants making 
about James Watson, whose career is full ¢ 
interesting points. Here are offered a cop 
of the ‘ History of the Art of Printing ’ 
he produced in 1713—a book which is likew; 
a type specimen book in which it is rare’ 
find, as here, the folding plate of ornament 
(£16); a copy of his ‘ Choise Collection | 
Comic and Serious Scots Poems ’ (3 parts 
1 vol.) which did yeoman service to Scottis 
poetry (£10 10s.), and a good example of 
illustrated Bible which he printed in the yea 
of his death in a contemporary Scottish bi 
ing of red morocco (1722: £8 15s.). Oth 
useful books on Scottish Literature and Hij 
tory are the ‘ Recreations with the Muses” 
William Alexander, 1st Earl of Stirlii 
(1673: £20); the ‘ Essayes of Anatomy’ OF 
William III’s physician, Dominique Bede 
vole, printed in Edinburgh by George Mi 
man, a book which is neither in the Natio 
Library of Scotland nor in the Britil 
Museum (1691: £4 10s.); and a first ed 
of the ‘ Arithmetica’ of Jordanus Nem 
arius printed at Paris in 1496 and im 
here because one David Lauxius of Edinbui 
is said to have read the proofs and this 
the earliest mention of a Scot in the print 
trade. ; 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 278, col. 2, for “ Listard” 
Liotard. 
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